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week Ionian nature could hold out no longeron d the
issue of the revolt was left to be decided by a bfjtef^C,
which the historian Herodotos admits that he KfiWi1!?
practically nothing. Charges and counter-charges of
cowardice and treachery were mingled with the story that,
as soon as the fight began, all the Samians, according to
an arrangement made with their deposed tyrant Aiakes,
sailed off homewards, with the exception of eleven ships
whose trierarchs or captains refused to obey the orders of
their generals. This treacherous desertion led to the
flight of the Lesbians, whose example was speedily
followed by the larger number of the ships composing the
Ionian fleet. With this dastardly behaviour the conduct of
the Chians stands out in honourable contrast; but ai-
though with their hundred ships they succeeded in taking
many of the enemy's vessels, their own numbers were at
last so far reduced that they were compelled to abandon
an unavailing contest.

Whatever points in it may be confused or uncertain,
the narrative lays bare an astonishing lack of coherence
among the confederates.   Almost everywhere   Dlsunlon
we see a selfish isolation, of which distrust   and weak-
and faithlessness are the natural fruits; and   Asiatic' e
as in the intrigues of Hippias we have a real   Greeks-
and adequate cause for Persian interference in Western
Greece, so this selfishness and obstinacy of the Asiatic
Greeks explains fully the catastrophe which followed the
enterprise too hastily taken in hand by Aristagoras.    The
old strife between patricians and plebeians, which had
crushed "for a time the political growth of Athens, para-
lysed the Eastern Greeks in their struggle with Persia.
The tyranny which left even Athenians spiritless, until their
chains were broken, compelled the Samian commons to
take part in a treachery which they loathed and against
which some protested by an act<*of mutiny, The fate of the